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clustered round the honored guest ; boys 
swung censers with frankincense under 
the poet's nose. The Abbot, after per- 
forming a variety of ceremonies in a very 
dignified manner, took from the folds of 
his ample garments a roll of paper, and 
commenced intoning through his nasal 
organs a turgid and interminable eulogium 
on my ' Lordo Inglese,' in a polyglot of 
divers tongues ; while the eyes of the 
silent monks, anxious to observe the effect 
of the holy father's eloquence, glanced 
from the Abbot to the Lord. 

" Byron had not spoken a word from 
the time we entered the monkery ; I 
thought he was resolved to. set us an 
example of proper behavior. No one was 
more surprised than I was, when suddenly 
he burst into a paroxysm of rage, and 
vented his ire in a torrent of Italian exe- 
crations on the holy Abbot and all his 
brotherhood. Then turning to us with 
flashing eyes, he vehemently exclaimed : 

" ' Will no one release me from the 
presence of these pestilential idiots ? they 
drive me mad !" Seizing a lamp, he left 
the room. 

" The consternation of the monks at this 
explosion of wrath may be imagined. The 
amazed Abbot remained for some . time 
motionless, his eyes and mouth wide open; 
holding the paper he had been reading in 
the same position, he looked at the va- 
cant place left by Byron, and then at the 
door through which he had disappeared. 
At last he thought he had solved the mys- 
tery, and in a low, tremulous voice said — 
significantly putting his finger to his fore- 
head : 

"'Eccolo, ematto poveretto !' (Poor fel- 
low, he is mad.) 

" Leaving Hamilton Brown to pacify the 
monks, I followed Byron. He was still 
fretting and fuming, cursing the ' whining 
dotard,' as he called the Abbot, who had 
tormented him. Byron's servant brought 
him bread, wine and olives. I left him, 
and joined the mess of the monks in their 
refectory. We had the best of everything 
the island produced for supper. Our host 
broached several flasks of his choicest 
vintages ; but although he partook largely 
of these good things, they failed to cheer 
him. We were all glad to retire early to 
our cells. 

" In the morning, Byron came forth re- 
freshed, and acted as if he had forgotten 
the occurrences of the evening. The Ab- 
bot had not, and he took care not to re- 
mind him of them. A handsome donation 



was deposited in the alms box, and we 
mounted our mules and departed, without 
any other ceremony than a hasty benedic- 
tion from the Holy Father and his monks. 
However we might have doubted the sin- 
cerity of their ovation on receiving us, we 
did not question the relief they felt and 
expressed by their looks on our departure. 

" The next day we retraced our steps 
through the flowery ravines and tranquil 
glades of this lovely islet, our road wind- 
ing along the foot of the mountains. The 
grey olive trees, bright green rig, and 
rampant vine, that grew above our heads, 
screened us from the sun ; the fresh breeze 
from the sea, with the springs of purest 
water gushing out of the rocks, soothed 
the Poet's temper. He turned out of the 
path to look at a natural grotto, in a grove 
of forest trees, and said, ' You will find 
nothing in Greece or its islands so pleas- 
ant as this. If this isle were mine, I 
would break my staff and bury my book.' 
What fools we all are V 

" On reaching our former landing-place, 
we had to wait a long time for a boat to 
ferry us across the strait of Cephalonia. 
As usual, he and I took to the water ; in 
the evening we crossed, and it was night 
when we regained our old quarters on board 
the * Hercules.' 

" It was near the noon of the next day, 
when I had occasion to speak to Byron oil 
pressing business. I descended to his 
cabin — he was fast asleep. I repeatedly 
called him by name ; at first in a low voice 
— then louder and louder ; at last he started 
up in terror, staring at me wildly. With 
a convulsive sigh, he said, ' I have had 
such a dream ! I am trembling with fear. 
I am not fit to go to Greece. If you had 
come to strangle me I could have done 
nothing.' 

" I said, ' Who could fight against a 
night- mare ? the hag don't mind your pistols 
or your bible.' (He always had these on a 
chair close to the side of his bed.) I then 
talked on other subjects until he was tolera- 
bly composed, and so left him. 

" The conflicting accounts that came day 
by day from the Morea distracted us ; to 
ascertain the real state of things, I pro- 
posed to go there. Byron urged me to 
stay until he went, so I remained for some 
time; but when he talked of leaving the ship 
and taking a house, I determined to be 
off." 

[Mr. Trelawny's work, as we have said, 
will do much to confirm our worst impres- 
sions of Byron's character as a man.] 
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HAT there is 
nothing new un- 
under the sun is 
verified in the re- 
vival of the hoop- 
ed petticoat, 
which had the 
honor of a greater 
rotundity in the 
days of burly Dr. Johnson than it has 
as yet attained. Shall we, therefore, 
expect the expansion to go on until it shall 
reach the diameter of twenty-four feet? 
for surely, this generation must not be 
outdone by the " days of old !" Let us lay 
before our lady readers what was recorded 
by Addison, in the Taller, No. 116, A. D. 
1709, of the arraignment and trial of one 
species of the genus " skirt," before the 
bar of public opinion : 

" Pars minima est ipsa puella sui. — ovid. 
The young lady is the least part of herself 

" The court being prepared for proceed- 
ing on the cause of the petticoat, I gave 
orders to bring in a criminal. Word was 
brought me that she had endeavored twice 
or thrice to come in, but could not do it 
by reason of her petticoat, which was too 
large for the entrance of my house, though 
I had ordered both the folding doors to be 
thrown open for its reception. I had be- 
fore given directions for an engine of 
several legs, that could contract or open 
itself, like the top of an umbrella, in order 
to place the petticoat upon it, by which 
means I might take a leisurely survey of 
it, as it should appear in its proper dimen- 
sions. This was done accordingly, and 
forthwith, upon the closing of the engine, 
the petticoat was brought into court. L 
then directed the machine to be set upon 
the table, and dilated in such a manner as 
to show the garment in its utmost circum- 
ference ; but my great hall was too nar- 
row for the experiment ; for before it was 
half unfolded, it described so immoderate 
a circle ; that the lower part of it brushed 
upon my face as I sat in my chair of judica- 
ture. I then inquired for the person that 
belonged to the petticoat, ana*7to my great 
surprise, was directed to a very beautiful 
young damsel, with so pretty a face and 
shape that I bid her come out of the crowd, 
and seated her upon a little crock at my 
left hand. I My pretty maid,' said I, ' do 
do you own yourself to have been the in- 
habitant of the garment before us V The 
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girl, I found, had good sense, and told me 
with a smile, that, t notwithstanding it was 
her own petticoat, she should be very glad 
to see an example made of it ; and that 
she wore it for no other reason but that 
she had a mind to look as big and burly 
as any other persons of her quality ; that 
she had kept out of it as long as she could, 
and until she began to appear little in the 
eyes of her acquaintances ; that if she 
laid it aside, people would think she was 
not made t like other women.' I always 
gave great allowances to the fair sex upon 
account of the fashion, and, therefore, was 
not displeased with the defence of my pret- 
ty criminal. I then ordered the vest 
which stood before us to be drawn up by a 
pulley to the top of my great hall, and after- 
** wards to be spread open by the engine it 
was placed upon, in such a manner, that it 
formed a very splendid and ample canopy 
over our heads, and covered the whole court 
of judicature with a kind of silken rotunda, 
in its form not unlike the cupola of St. 
Paul's. I entered upon the whole cause 
with great satisfaction as I sat under the 
shadow of it. 

" The counsel for the petticoat were then 
called in, and ordered to produce what 
they had to say against the popular cry 
which was raised against it. They an- 
swered the objections with great strength 
and solidity of argument, and expatiated 
in very florid harangues, which they did 
not fail to set off and furbelow, if I may 
be allowed the metaphor, with many pe- 
riodical sentences and turns of oratory. 
The chief arguments for their clients were 
taken, first, from the great benefit that 
might arise to our woolen manufactory 
from this invention, which was calculated 
as follows : The common petticoat has not 
above four yards in circumference, whereas 
this over our heads had more in the semi- 
diameter ; so that, by allowing it twenty- 
four yards in the circumference, the five 
millions of woolen petticoats (supposing, 
what ought to be supposed in a well-gov- 
erned state, that all petticoats are made of 
that stuff) would amount to thirty millions' 
of those of that ancient mode. A prodi- 
gious improvement in the woolen trade! 
And what could not fail to sink the power 
of France in a few years. 

" To introduce the second argument, 
they beggod leave to read a petition of the 
rope makers, wherein it was represented, 
1 that the demand for cords, and the price 
of them, was much risen since that fashion 
came up.' At this, all the company who 



were present lifted up their eyes to the 
vault, and I must confess we did discover 
many traces of cordage, which were 
interwoven in the stiffening of the dra- 
pery. 

" A third argument was founded upon a 
petition of the Greenland trade, which 
likewise represented the great consump- 
tion of whalebone which would be occa- 
sioned by the present fashion, and the 
benefit which would thereby accrue to that 
branch of the British trade. 

" These arguments would have wrought 
very much upon me, as I then told the com- 
pany in a long and elaborate discourse, had 
I not considered the great and additional ex- 
pense which such fashions would bring upon 
fathers and husbands, and, therefore, by 
no means to be thought of until some years 
after a peace. I further urged that it 
would prejudice the ladies themselves, 
who could never have any money in the 
pocket, if they laid out so much on the 
petticoat. 

" For which, and sundry other reasons, 
I pronounced the petticoat a forfeiture ; but, 
to show that I did not make that judgment 
for the sake of filthy lucre, I ordered it to 
be folded up, and sent it as a present to a 
widow gentlewoman, who has five daugh- 
ters, desiring she would make each of them 
a petticoat out of it and send me back the 
remainder, which I design to cut into 
stomachers, caps, facings of my waistcoat- 
sleeves, and other garnitures, suitable to 
my age and quality. 

" I would not be understood, that, while 
I discard this monstrous invention, I am 
an enemy to the proper ornaments of the 
fair sex. On the contrary, as the hand of 
nature has poured on them such a profu- 
sion of charms and graces, and sent them 
into the world more amiable and finished 
than the rest of her works ; so I would 
have them bestow upon themselves all the 
additional beauties that art can supply 
them with, provided they do not inter- 
fere with, disguise, or pervert those of 
nature. 

" I consider woman as a beautiful ro- 
mantic animal, that may be adorned with 
furs and feathers, pearls and diamonds, 
ores and silks. The lynx shall cast its 
skin at her feet to make her a tippet ; the 
peacock, parrot and swan shall pay con- 
tributions to her muff; the sea shall be 
searched for shells, and the rocks for 
gems ; and every part of nature furnish 
out its share towards the embellishment of 
a creature that is the most consummate 



work of it. All this I shall indulge them 
in ; but as for the petticoat I have been 
speaking of, I neither can nor will 
allow it." 

Had one of our modern belles plead that 
defence, another verdict might have been 
the result. She would have talked so 
beautifully of the health it brought by its 
lightness, and the relief it afforded from 
heavy skirts, so necessary to increase the 
vulgar proportions of the natural woman. 
She would have adverted with pride to the 
fact, that the fashion made maids look like 
matrons ! She would have discoursed de- 
. cidedly upon the necessity for a material 
enlargement of omnibuses, of theatre seats, 
of assembly rooms, of store doors, &c, as 
well as urged the necessity for the exclu- 
sion of men from all places required by 
unruffled crinoline. She would have -ex- 
ulted in the fact that it took eighteen yards 
of three-quarter-silk for every " respecta- 
ble" dress. She would have proved 
satisfactorily, that it kept the men at a 
proper distance of ten feet, and likewise 
kept females from whispering little vani- 
ties in each other's ears. She would have 
stormed furiously at the treacherous area 
gratings over which ladies are often 
obliged to walk. She would have in- 
sisted upon an act of Parliament to goggle 
the eyes of men on all windy and wet 
days, to prevent them from inspecting, 
so impertinently as many of them do, 
at their leisure, the feet, and ankles, and 
legs of the sex ; and, finally, she would 
have thundered in the ears of the aston- 
ished court, " just mind your own business, 
we shall do as we please !" This proba- 
bly would have ended, not only in the tri- 
umphant acquittal of the arraigned petti- 
coat, but also in the utter discomfiture of 
judge, jury, counsel and audience, who 
would have gone forth immediately to pre- 
pare for the " Coming Woman." 



Men's faults will always be better known 
than their virtues ; because their defects 
will find more persons capable of forming 
a judgment of them than their noble quali- 
ties — persons fit to comprehend and appre- 
ciate them. 



A young woman ought, like an angel, to 
pardon the faults she cannot comprehend ; 
and an elderly woman like a saint, because 
she has endured trials. 



